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SYNAGOGUE OF THE SHAARAY TEFILAH CONGREGATION, 


THE “SHAARAY TEFILAH” CONGREGATION, 


Tue congregation Shaaray Tefilah was founded in September, 
1845, by a number of gentlemen who had seceded from the B’nai 
Jeshurun, better known as the Elm-street Synagogue. Some diffi- 
culties about electoral rights caused this schism and induced about 
forty of the members to attempt the organization of an independent 
congregation. The first meeting for this purpose was held October 





Yntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1874, by Raruazn D’C. Lewm, in 


the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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27, 1845, Mr. Louis Levy presiding, and Mr. Aaron S. Solomons act- 
ing as secretary. Among those present, now living, were Benjamin 
I. Hart, John D. Phillips, Abraham Kastor, Arthur L. Levey, E. 
Seller, M. Levett, Henry Simons, George S. Mawson, Sol. I. Hart, 
H. Leopold, Isaac Isaacs, Abraham Godfrey and John M. Davies. 
At this meeting, committees were appointed to purchase or rent 
ground for the erection of a Synagogue, and to obtain a charter, and 
a burial ground. Having enlisted on their side the respected pastor, 
Rev. Samuel M. Isaacs, who had for six years previously been 
minister in the Elm-street Synagogue, this new congregation com- 
menced at once to hold Divine worship in a room on Franklin street, 
near Broadway. It was doubtless for this reason that at first the 
members styled themselves the “ Franklin-street Association,” which 
name was however in January 1846, changed to the “ Congregation 
Shaaray Tefilah,” at which time also a Constitution and By-Laws 
were adopted. 

In the following month, two lots of ground on Wooster street be- 
tween Spring and Prince, were purchased for $8,000, and on July 7, 
1846, the corner stone of the new building was duly laid, the Rev. 8. 
M. Isaacs, delivering the. oration, and performing the ceremony. 
The Committee of arrangements consisted of Messrs. Louis Levy, 
Isaac N. Samuels, Benedict Joseph, Arthur L. Levy and John D. 
Phillips. The consecration of the synagogue took place on June 
25th, 1847, with appropriate exercises. The dedicatory sermon was 
preached by the minister, Rev. S. M. Isaacs, and addresses were 
also made by Rev. Isaac Leeser and Mr. Henry Morrison. The 
musical exercises under the direction of Mr. Edward Woolf, who at a 
later date became the Choir Master of the congregation, were of a 
high order, and were much admired. The cost of the new synagogue 
was $30,000, and the roll of members at the time of the dedication 
showed about 120, or three times as many as when the congregation 
was started. 

In 1847 Mr. John I. Hart succeded Mr. Louis Levy in the 
presidential chair, and retained office until 1855, when he resigned. 
‘In recognition of the efficiency with which he discharged his duties 
no less than for the many valuable services rendered to the congre- 
gation, a committee of the members presented to him on his retire- 
ment from office a handsome silver testimonial, which is now in the 
possession of his daughter, Mrs. B. L. Solomon. The presidency 
then devolved again on Mr. Louis Levy, who ably filled the chair 
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during this second term for a period of four years, when he was 
succeeded by Mr. George Godfrey in 1859, who in his turn, was 


succeeded in the following year by Mr. Edward Josephi, who died in. 


office in 1862. Mr. Barnett L. Solomon was then called to the chair, 
and to this day fills the position with honor to himself and tothe great 
advantage of the congregation. His practical ability as an excutive 
officer, his sincere disinterestedness on behalf of the congregation, his 
genial and generous disposition, and the high social position he enjoys, 
all combine to entitle him to the annual compliment of a re-election 
to office. 

The building in Wooster street was considered in its time quite an 
architectural feature of the city. It was tasteful, harmonious, and in 
perfect keeping with the idea of a synagogue. The services were well 
attended. In 1860, however, the up-town movement rendered a 
change of locality almost indispensable. When, therefore, four years 
later this matter became so imperative as to no longer admit of delay, 
the Trustees leased a commodious hall at the corner of Thirty-sixth 
street and Broadway, which being converted into a Synagogue, was 
in September, 1865, duly consecrated and opened as the temporary 
abode of the congregation until such time as a new building was ob- 
tained. The Wooster-street Synagogue was then sold at a heavy 
sacrifice, on the condition that it should be immediately taken down, 
as the congregation would not permit any secular use being made of 
a building which was once_a house of worship. 

Immediately after the removal from Wooster street, a Hebrew and 


Religious school was established, which year after year continued to - 


increase in usefulness and in the number of pupils, until at the 
present time it is attended by about 225 children, and is regarded as 
an invaluable auxiliary to the synagogue. The school has been suc- 
cessively under the superintendence of Rev. S. M. Isaacs, Mrs. A. 
N. Cohen, Mrs. L. Lavanburg, Mr. M. S. Isaacs, and Rev. Dr. 
Mendes, the present Honorary Superintendent. 
In 1865, the position of Reader was created, and Rev. H. Phillips, 
the present incumbent, elected to that office. This gentleman soon 
gained the esteem of the congregation, and by his pleasant voice and 
the devout manner in which he performs his duties has done much 
toward maintaining that decorum which should always prevail during 
a religious service. In this year also, a choir composed of meu and 
boys was formed, under the direction of Professor Woolf. 
In 1867 four lots on Forty-fourth street, between Broadway and 
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Sixth avenue were purchased for $40,000, and in March 1868, the 
corner-stone was laid of the present structure, which was erected at a 
.total cost of $200,000, and dedicated on Tuesday, May 11th, 1869 
The services on that occasion were of a very solemn character and 
were admirably performed. The musical arrangements were under 
the direction of Professor Woolf, and in addition to the regular choir 
a volunteer choir of ladies and gentlemen was formed, and an 
orchestra selected from the Philharmonic Society, added materially 
to the attractiveness and impressiveness of the exercises. The 
President, Mr. Barnet L. Solomon delivered a brief introductory ad- 
dress, and the Rev. S. M. Isaacs, the consecration sermon. 

The following gentlemen composed the different committees at the 
time: Board of officers’: Barnet L. Solomon, President; Arthur L. 
Levy, Vice-President; Siegmund T. Meyer, Treasurer; Lewis J. 
Phillips, Morris Poznanski, Emanuel Bamberger, Leopold Cohn, 
Trustees; Myer S. Isaacs, Secretary. The Building Committee included 
all the above officers and the following: Lawrence Myers, Benjamin 
J. Hart, Aaron S. Svlomons, Louis Lavanburg, John M. Davies, 
Raphael’ Keiler, George M. Jacobs, Simon Sternberger and H. 
Fernbach, Architect. Consecration Committee: Aaron 8. Solomon, 
Chairman ; Morris B. Moss, Secretary ; B. L. Solomon, Myer, Joseph, 
Leopold Cohn, Abraham Sands, Alfred Benjamin, Joseph C. Levi, 
David Davies, M. S. Isaacs, Barrah Seligman, Alex. Blum. 

The following description of the building appeared in the Jewish 
Messenger of May 14th, 1869. 

“ The new synagogue is a superb edifice, of imposing exterior, and . 
elegant and tasteful in its interior fittings and decorations. Occupy- 
ing a lot 100 feet square, the dimensions of the auditorium are about 
75 feet each way, the remaining space toward the front being devoted 
to a commodious vestibule. A flight of steps of the full width of 40 
feet leads from the street, flanked on either side by courtyards, in 
which will be placed parterres of flowers. There are entrances on 
either side as well as of front, giving ample facilities for exit. The 
ground-floor contains a suite of apartments for the shamae or janitor, 
four large school rooms, the Trustees room, and a chapel, also to be 
used for general meetings and assemblages of the scholars. 

“ The auditorium is reached by three doors opening on the vesti- 
bule. Seats are placed for four hundred gentlemen, with room for 
more if required. The Reading Desk is nearer the entrance than 
usual; between this and the Ark is a section of seats, the others 
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facing as in the old synagogue. Two broad stairways lead to the. 
galleries. A portion of the south gallery is set off for the choir. 
There are 340 seats for ladies, with space for others. 

“ The architecture is of the Moorish type. There is a main front 
with two towers, finished square. Surmounting the central front is a 
dome, merely ornamented, capped with finial bearing a ball and 
shield of David, which will be visible at quite a distance. The 
material is Newark freestone, cut in two fashions, set in alternate 
courses, and with Dorchester used for the trimmings. There are 
three large windows in the main front, the central being a magnifi- 
cent rose window with the shield of David conspicuous in the 
ornamentation. All the windows are of stained glass, exquisite in 
color and design. The columns supporting the arches over the main 
entrance and the windows above are delicately wrought, the entire 
ornamentation of the front and particularly the cornice being very 
tasteful. The roof is finished with colored tiles and handsome iron 
battlements and ornaments. 

“ The side entrances are by means of light stairways with stone 
landing and balustrade. There are also side doors leading to the 
apartments below. The inner courtyards aro flagged. There the 
tabernacle will be erected in its season. 

“ Entering the synagogue and ascending to the gallery, the eye is 
charmed with a superb coup @ail. The roof is supported by four 
massive columns, two on either side, their capitals elegantly deco- 
rated and the shafts bronzed. From these columns spring grand 
arches longitudinally and transversely. The ceiling is set off in 
three main divisions, these being subdivided again by the transverse 
arches. It is highly decorated in polychrome, blue and light 
chocolate, and white being the principal colors. There is a cleas 
tory of buff. the ceiling is artistic and the general effect is to 
heighten the lofty edifice. 

“The walls are decorated in light buff, relieved by the beautiful 
stained glass windows and ornamental borders. The doors of the 
galleries and the archers are in polychrome, but there is nothing 
overwrought. The ceiling under the gallery is in light blue, relieved 
by a border of crimson and dark blue. 

“Proceeding to the auditory, perfect taste seems to have presided 
over all the appointments. The seats are of black walnut (as in the 
gallery) and richly cushioned. The fronts of the sections are of black 
walnut, carved and ornamented in oak. The Almemor or Reading- 
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Desk, is ornate and beautiful in design and richly finished in hard 
wood. The Ark with which the pulpit is combined will be regarded 
as the most elegant erection of its class in this country and is far 
more effective than that of the Berlin Temple. Constructed alto- 
gether of black walnut, with ornaments of oak and other woods, 
carved and inlaid, it is a ‘spirited reproduction in plan of the front 
elevation, the main front, wings and dome being represented. . The 
columns are chaste, their bases and capitals ornate. Above the Ark 
is a beautiful rose window of stained glass. A prominent feature of 
the Ark is the tablet, inscribed with the ten commandments. The 
architrave is adorned with the sentence in Hebrew: ‘ Know before 
whom thou standest.’ The pulpit is of black walnut with oak inlaid 
and richly carved. .... 

“ At the north corner of the building is a robing room for the 
ministers, neatly fitted up. The main hall on the ground floor, the 
school and Trustees’ rooms, will be handsomely arranged. The 
apartments for the Shamas are unusually fine and spacious. There 
is for the ladies a parlor furnished with every convenience. . . . . 
The edifice is an ornament to the upper section of our city and a 
monument of the taste and public spirit of New York Israelites.” 

In the summer of 1871, the Beth-Z1 Congregation, worshiping in 
Thirty-third street, dissolved its independent existence and was con 
solidated with the Shaaray Tefilah. By this union 50 members were 
added to the roll and $13,000 to the funds. In this year also Rev. 
H. Saft was elected Assistant Reader, which oftice he still retains. 

In December, 1873, Rev. Dr. Frederic de Sola Mendes arrived in 
this city and delivered two lectures before the congregation. For 
some time previous to this it had been the desire of the members to 
procure a competent English lecturer, in order to give their respected 
minister that rest to which he was justly entitled. For thirty years 
the Rev. Mr. Isaacs had served his congregation with the utmost 
fidelity and with uncompromising integrity. Conscientiously devoted 
to Orthodox principles, this worthy gentleman has spent his whole 
life in maintaining Judaism according to the interpretation of the 
school to which he belongs. But while it is hoped that he has still 
many years of usefulness before him, it became evident that he 
needed some assistance in the discharge of his onerous duties. Ac- 
cordingly, the opportunity having arrived, the congregation readily 
availed themselves of it, for on January 4th, 1874, Dr. Mendes was 
unanimously elected lecturer for a term of three years. The new 
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incumbent though quite young in years, is spoken of as an able 
preacher, and has already become quite popular among his flock. 
Rev. Mr. Isaacs however still remains the acknowledged minister of 
the cungregation, and preaches once. in every month, while Dr. 
Mendes occupies the pulpit every Sabbath except those on which 
Mr. Isaacs officiates. 

Since the organization there have been five Secretaries, viz.: Messrs. 
A. 8. Solomons, M. B. Moss, G. Gattheimer, M. S. Isaacs and Isaac 
S. Isaacs. The present number of members is 240, and the following 
gentlemen constitute the Board of Officers for the current year: B. 
L. Solomon, President; Arthur L. Levy, Vice-President; 8. T. 
Meyer, Treasurer ; M. Poznanski, Adolph Levy, Lawrence Meyers, 
Leopold Cohn, Trustees; I. 8. Isaacs, Secretary. 

The Shaaray Tefilah, while not being rigidly Orthodox, is decid- 
edly conservative in its views. It is opposed to nearly all the changes 
which have been introduced by reform congregations, and only per- 
mits some trifling alterations in the form of service, whereby a better 
system of order may be maintained than is customary in orthodox 
synagogues. In this respect it has certainly been very successful, and 
inasmuch as the spirit for improvement has manifested itself so far, 
we doubt not that other changes will in process of time be introduced. 
The congregation is much too intelligent to stand still, and having 
the welfare of Judaism at heart, will eventually adopt such reforms 
as the spiritual requirements of its own members may necessitate. 





A HYMN OF PRAISE. 


O uncreated Holy one! 

Lowly we bow before Thy throne, 

Seeking salvation from above, 

We praise Thy name with songs of love. 
Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! Amen ! 


O King of kings! O Fount of life! 
Turn us from all that leads to strife ; 
Beneath the shadow of Thy wing, 
Let us our hymns in glory sing. 
Hallelujah! hallelujah! Amen! 
C. D. L. H. 











DEFENCE OF OUR NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
AGAINST THE ATTACKS OF THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


BY LARA. 


(SEVENTH ARTICLE.) 


Men in a state of nature, though they have their rude and barbar- 
ous conventionalities know nothing about social duties or moral 
obligations. In a state of civilization, those duties and obligations, 
whether the foundation or the superstructure of civilized life, are 
recognized, understood, tacitly admitted, obeyed and acted upon. 
Men never have quarreled, never will quarrel about them. They 
were the sole guides of the nations of antiquity, who on the other 
hand were happily ignorant of creeds. Hence religious feuds were 
equally unknown. 

When they yet ruled the world, those gentle gods, 
Who, issuing their decrees from fabulous realms, 
Sent rational joys, pleasure with wisdom mixed : 
When truth shone lovelier, through fiction’s veil, 
And all was—O! how different—from what is /* 

It is true every nation had its divinities, but nations readily inter- 
changed gods and placed them in each other’s pantheons. The Jews 
were the only exception, generally speaking ; but even that nation in 
the earlier part of its history fell into idolatry. (Jerem. xxxii, 29.) 
It would be inconceivable, were it not a fact that a people which have 
suffered such relentless persecution for centuries, rather than forsake 
God and betray truth, should have sunk into that idolatry, which 
they have ever so intensely hated at a later period, when three 
thousand years nearer to the epoch, when they heard the proclama- 
tion, “I am the Lord thy God,” and received the command “Thou 
shalt have no other gods.” It is a two-fold problem that has never 
yet been solved. Was it because the simple image-worship of antiquity 
was unaccompanied by a creed, or a body of dogmas and doctrines 
which could not but have been as repulsive to the common sense of 
the Egyptians, Babylonians and Persians of old, as they are to that 
of the Hindoos, Chinese, and Japanese of to-day? For there is an 

*“ Da ihe nod) die fhine Welt regieret, 
An der Freude leichtem Gangelband, 
Sdine Wefen aus dem Fabelland, 
Wie ganz anders, anders war e8 da! 


Da der Didjtung zauberifdje Hiille 
Sid) nod) lieblid) um die Wahrheit wand.”—(Sdiller.) 
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immense difference between the harmless practice of a ridiculous 
idolatry and the belief in absurd mysteries or pernicious doctrines- 
The heathen neither of antiquity nor of modern time combined them. 

The ignorant, unthinking mob among the Jews, might have bent the 
knee before the god Succoth Benoth (represented under the form of a 
hen surrounded by a brood of chickens,)* but could never have been 
made to believe that the hen and her chickens collectively constituted 
one rooster. They might perhaps have been made to believe that a calf 
(an Apis Junior) was their God, but not that the calf and its mother— 
the cow, were one and the same person, nor that the cow was not a 
cow but a calf, and the calf was really a calf yet not a calf at all, but 
on the contrary a cow yet not a cow, and that both cow and calf 
were in reality a steer. Had they been told that that was “a most 
holy mystery which neither angels nor human ingenuity could com- 
prehend,” they would have readily admitted that—but would not 
have believed in the mystery itself, and, guided by common sense, 
would have rejected both the gods and their sublime and mysterious 
surroundings as they did in later ages. Idolatry is degrading, but 
belief is even a lower degradation of the intellect; but what can be. 
said of the union of these two! It was not till idolatry had vanished 
and been forgotten among the Jews that disunion and sectarianism— 
the natural offspring of creeds, doctrines and mysteries—arose. The 
excellence of the Mosaic law was admitted by all, its observance 
imperative on all, but the apple of discord was belief—the belief in 
angels, spirits, devils, the messiah or no messiah, etc. It was belief 
or unbelief that gave birth to the sects of the Pharisees, Sadducees, 
Essenes, ete. 

Among the gentile nations of antiquity the divinities were the 
gods of the vulgar—the Dei e Machina—stage gods. The wise 
looked upon the popular religion of the day with contempt; and had 
no more respect for the Olympian Jupiter than for the Egyptian Cat. 
All was peace and harmony as regards religion: and all would have 
remained peace, had not Creed appeared upon the scene. Blind and 
furious, she whispered to each that he aione was right—all others 
were wrong; that he alone held the substance, that all otherg were 
grasping at a shadow; that he alone could be saved, that all the rest 
were to be damned; and setting her deluded votaries by the ears, 

‘* For idle dogmas none can understand, ”t 


*See ‘* Goeree’s Joodsche Outheden,” Amsterdam fo. edition. 
t ‘Pour de vains arguments qu’ils ne comprennent pas.”— Voltaire’s Henriade. 
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she sent her faithful emissaries, hate, deceit and priestcraft, among 
them, kindling such fires of discord as streams upon streams of blood 
have not been able entirely to quench, but which are yet smoulder- 
ing under the ashes, ever ready to burst into aflame. But for 
Beliet—for creeds, for doctrines, all men, all nations, would agree to 
live in harmony according to the dictates of the Decalogue, the 
ethies of the Sermon on the Mount, and the moral philosophy of 
ancient paganism. { 

From what has been stated in the preceding papers it will be seen ‘ 
that the primum mobile in this education agitation is—Belief ; that : 
in reality the desire to make staunch believers is the primary, to 
make tolerably good citizens the secondary, consideration. The main 
point is to keep man’s eyes turned toward Heaven, though in his 
earthly career he stumble ever so often—even to become a moral and 
social cripple or paralytic. 

It is a singular fact that the advocates of sectarian education 
confound delief and religion and morality, carefully identifying the 
first with the second and confounding these with the third. They 
are, however, not convertible terms. Belief can and does exist 
under the name of Faith, often without one grain of religion, and as 
often with ignorance of or indifference to morality altogether; whilst 
on the other hand hundreds and thousands of professed unbelievers 
are undeniably persons of the purest morality. Where are to be 
found more firm believers, or, if you will, men and women more 
“ thoroughly indoctrinated,” than among the Banditti in Italy, the 
Bandoleros in Spain, or the Sovereigns of the Shanties ; but where is 
their morality? Father Hyacinthe is responsible for the admission 
that (in his own words) “The Roman authorities are doing their 
utmost to bring about an unnatural divorce between religion and 
morality, and of being the real authors of the unbelief and moral 
anarchy so widely prevalent among the Latin nations.” 

In pursuance of my plan I shall proceed to illustrate statements by 

. facts, always with an eye to education, and to education only. 

At Andalusia (Spain) during a procession in the Holy week of a 
number of penitents habited in what is called a tunica nazarena, 
every penitent representing Christ dragging a heavy cross, the 
penitents happened to fall out among themselves. Down went. the 

crosses and up the knives. The result was a most bloody fray, till at 
length the Alcalde or Mayor reached the spot and ordered all the 
devout cross-bearers to prison, with these curious words: “A la car- 
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cel todo Cristo /’ (To prison, every Christ of’m.) .The saying has. 
become popular in Spain, and has even been transferred to the 
Spanish colonies in South America, where it was first introduced by 
O’Higgins, afterward Marquis of Osorno, and thirty-sixth Viceroy of 
Peru. 
During the depredatory wars of the Buccaneers on the Spanish. 
Main, the French and English, often made common cause; yet the 
two nationalities, though fighting, plundering, and massacreing in 
concert, could never live in harmony. “The chief reason,” says. 
Raveneau de Lussac (who was one of the former) “was the impiety 
of the English against our religion, for they made no scruple, when. 
they got into a church, to cut down the arms of a crucifix with their 
sabres, or to shoot down the saints with their fusils and pistols, 
bruising, lacerating, and maiming the images in the same manner.” 
(Voyages des Filibustres, Chap. 1.) On which the author of the 
History of America makes the following comment, which it is 
unnecessary to say, I fully endorse: “This is a precious picture of 
the inconsistency of human nature, and a proof how little connexion 
there frequently is between religion and morality. It does not 
appear that those pious plunderers, who were shocked at seeing the 
image of a saint maimed, were more tender of the persons or proper- 
ties of their fellow-creatures, or even attempted to restrain their 
impious associates from any act of injustice or inhumanity.” There 
is however no inconsistency in this. During their depredations in 
America, after sacking and burning the towns, they put the inhab- 
itants to the torture to make them disclose the spots where they had 


concealed their property; but whilst there was no hope of pardon for 
maiming and bruising an image, there was absolution provided for 


robbery, murder, rape and incendiarism. 

Some years ago, at St. Petersburg, the driver of one of the: 
numerous droskas murdered his fare (a lady) and threw her over the: 
bridge. The crime was discovered almost immediately afterward. 
The inducement to commit it was the possession of a valuable fur 
cloak. The man pleaded poverty and hunger. It happened, how- 
ever, that the lady was carrying home a paté de foie gras. “You 
could not have been hungry,” observed the magistrate “or you would 
have eaten of this pie.” ‘ What!” exclaimed the murderer, “ eat 
meat on Friday, and in Lent? No, Slava Bhog (thank God), so bad 
as that I am not.” This man was not a Roman Catholic but a 
member of the Greek church. 
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These cases are given to show that neither morality nor virtue are 
at all times the companions of faith or “ Religion,” whatever that 
faith or religion may be. 

Faith, Religion, Morality—though they may go hand in hand as 
sisters and serve for each other’s support—are nevertheless distinct 
and different ; and can exist separately. and act independently of each 
other. Morality, virtue, religion, can do good without faith; whilst 
faith without either morality or virtue can never do, has never done, 
any good, and when supported by piety, has ever been productive 
of unmitigated evil. Yet, as already observed, it is faith which is the 
apple of discord, the cause of this outcry against the public schools, 
the cause of all those reckless accusations. 

That the public schools, as at present constituted, may be liable to 
some objections, may be true; but where is perfection to be found 
except in the works of the Creator? No valid or fair objection can 
however be made against the system of education in its entirety. 

But now arises the question, do Catholic parents wish to withdraw 
their children on account of these evils of which they are ignorant 
and which are, after all, but exceptional, or is it because they are 
threatened with refusal of absolution? Is it on these grounds that 
this crusade against the public schools has been initiated, or because 
the Head of the church had issued his peremptory command to the 
clergy to exert their zeal and spare no means to induce, indeed to 
compel, parents to withdraw their children from schools in which 
Catholicism is not the groundwork of education? “The Catholic 
church is compelled (cogeretur) to warn the faithful that such 
schools cannot with any conscience be frequented, and neither priest, 
bishop nor arch-bishop—not the Holy father himself—can grant 
absolution for such a sin. . . . I say that unless we suppress the public 
school system as it is at present constituted, it will prove the dam- 
nation of this country.”* 

This agitation on the subject of religious or non-religious education 
has caused the withdrawal of many children from the public and 
their transfer to denominational schools; but what is the real, the 
undisguised cause of this agitation? Not merely ostensibly the 
objection to Protestant teachings, which amounts to nothing beyond 
what Protestants and Catholics believe in common, but in reality the 





*Father Lake’s eloquent lecture in St. Bridget’s Church, New York, on Sunday 


evening, 18th January, 1874, as reported in the Freeman's Journal of 81st, same 
month. 
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openly avowed claims to supremacy in religion, the desire (very par- 
donable) of Catholicizing the country. For how stands the matter 
really? ‘ Here,” says the Rev. Father Lake, “ is the battle-field of 
the Catholic church Knowing that this educational quackery, 
this question of the Catholic instruction of children will decide her 
destiny here. If we fail in this struggle, . . . . the Catholic church 
in this country will perish.” Hence a foreign-born potentate re- 
siding abroad commands because the interests of the church are at 
stake: a foreign-born clergy residing here obey, because its power 
and influence are identified with those of the foreign sovereign: a 
foreign-born laity stoops from terror and conscience, and all unite in 
decrying and condemning an American institution that has gained 
the admiration of every enlightened, impartial lover of his own coun- 
try, whichever that may be. 

But the Catholic church in this country will not perish. It has 
not perished even in countries avowedly sectarian, such as England 
and Russia. Here her worship has never been interfered with, the 
professors of her faith, whether of native or foreign birth, have at all 
times enjoyed, and justly too, the same civil and political rights as 
non-Catholics. What Congress, what Legislature, what portion of 
the citizens ever has interfered, ever will interfere, with these rights. 
These fears, therefore, if not affected, are groundless. 

But even admitting that there are some defects in our public school 
system, admitting for the sake of argument the existence of all the 
evils complained of, would or could the evil be remedied, the danger 
to which youth is stated to be exposed in the public schools, be 
avoided by transferring the children to denominational schools? 
Sixty years of experience and observation in connection with popular 
and national education, especially in Europe, force upon my mind 
the conviction that such a transfer or change, would offer no guar- 
antee for the protection of morals. A host of facts, an overwhelming 
mass of evidence could be brought forward in support of this view, 
showing that corruption and demoralization are not less rife in pri- 
vate denominational than in public educational establishments, and 
that too amongst populations not mixed of natives and foreigners nor 
made up of Protestants and Catholics, but in communities in which 
not a Protestant school exists—corruption and demoralization worse 
than what has been exhibited to exist here. It would not be prudent 
to enter into many particulars, nor will the editor of this periodical, and 
very properly too, permit me to enter into details, or I could state 
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facts, and prove them, calculated to horrify the reader. I cannot 
however avoid hinting at a few. It is a duty which I owe to the 


— (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





LETTERS ON THE READING OF THE SACRED 
SCRIPTURES. 


"TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF Davin Frimpianper, By M. H. - 
BressLav. 


(Continued from page 167.) 
SECOND LETTER. 


Even in the uncomfortable mood in which you find yourself I per- 
fectly recognize the state of mind of my youth. I possess, you say, 
knowledge of the Hebrew language: I have read the sacred records 
with attention and painstaking; but independent of the strangeness 
in the expression, the peculiarity of the figures, the singularity of 
manners and customs, which, though they may not be distinctly 
explained, may at least be reconciled with the antiquity of the age 
and its different stages of knowledge; independent of all this—what 
obscurities, what difficulties do we encounter! Every moment the 
thread of the connection slips away, even in the historical part of the 
sacred records ; every moment I founder upon orthographical irregu- 
larities ; and often even upon open violations of the rules of gram- 
mar! I have, you continue, consulted our ancient linguists and 
interpreters of Holy Writ, but these men, so justly and so highly 
recommended, have yet satisfied me only here and there, and in 
trivial points ; the obscurities are not cleared up, the difficulties are 
not removed, the discrepancies iu language are not reconciled. These 
are your complaints, and indeed they are just. And yet, you con- 
clude, are they not sacred records—Scriptures composed by men who 
were inspired by the Deity—Scriptures whose peculiarities, when 
clear, make an indelible impression on head and heart, and which, 
lastly, are of so intrinsic a value, that the ancient and modern ages 
approach them with reverence and admiration? What is my reply 


to this question? Listen to it—it emanates from my innermost 
conviction. 
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You are perfectly just in observing, that whoever enters upon. the 
study of Holy Writ without bias, and will not, and often cannot, 
permit his doubts to be dispelled by despotic dicta, must fall into the 
mood which you so graphically describe; his mind must grow bewil- 
dered, and become a wanderer in a labyrinth of doubts. But, permit 
me toadd that which is not less deep-rooted in my conviction, and which 
will be equally so in yours, since its clear and full truth defies contra- 
diction. 

All that we Jews know of God and his attributes, of the perma- 
nency and destination of man—all we know, guess and learn, of laws, 
of ethics and of duties—emanates from these “ obscure, unintelligible, 
intricate Scriptures teeming with grammatical incoherences.” For 
thousands of years, thousands of men have drawn from these hallowed 
and never-failing fountains, but exhaust them not. All these godly 
men spend their shrewdness and ingenuity, close investigation and 
profound research, their time and their labor, upon these sanctuaries, 
and the deeper they dive, and prove and try, the clearer and the 
surer, and the more satisfying stream forth the sublimest of truths, 
the kindliest of sentiments, and the noblest of teachings, which justice 
and virtue are able to bring forth. True, the surface of these rich 
waters looks rippled and disturbed, yet from their depths we draw 
those heavenly blessed instructions which are the basis of all religion, 
and which ever have, and ever will be, the only source of human 
happiness. Can this be denied? Let me then show you how all 
this is in the strictest accordance with the wisdom of God, and 
founded in the nature of man. 

God has endowed us with reason and understanding, and invested 
us with the faculty of thinking—the means by which we distinguish 
truth from untruth, religious conviction from superstitious uncertain- 
ty, good, for evil. To prove and investigate is our vocation, and, 
moreover, the duty of those men who, in their respective ages, are 
appointed the guides of the people. These leaders are already 
stimulated by the impulse of their own minds to that degree that 
they cannot remain stationary, but are impelled to proceed onward 
in the sacred duties of their sacred vocation. Not feeling satisfied 
with what their ancestors have achieved, they continue to submit to 
investigation and proof that which former inquirers, from want of 
attention, experience, or perspicuity, have overlooked or neglected. 
They again inquire and try till they at last succeed (as far as man on 
earth has been permitted) in bringing to light the pure gold of truth, 


. 
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purged from the dross of falsehood and sophistry. Respect for 
person and dignity, fond attachment to ancient usage, fear and dread 
of authority, dare not impede their progress in the path of investiga- 
tion, armed with the bold courage of vigorous conscientiousness ; 
because ¢hey also are created in the image of God, and ¢heir souls 
are not in vain invested by an all-wise Creator with the ability of 
thinking and inquiring. But these mental faculties do not consist in 
the power of judgment alone, but also in the feeling for the beauti- 
ful, and in conscience. Grand, glorious endowments! We are 
enabled, by means of the first endowment, to distinguish ¢ruth from 
falsehood ; we are taught by the second to judge and discern the 
beautiful from the ill-favored, the proper from the improper; and by 
the third the good from the bad, the praiseworthy from the blame- 
worthy. These qualities, with ‘which mankind are gifted by 
providence, and which constitute their distinguishing superiority 
over all other living things, are developed and manifoldly perfected 
by the will of God, according to the situation, circumstances, and 
position in which He has deigned in His wisdom to place every 
individual man ; and thus men, not only individually, but the whole 
race, learn to love wisdom, virtue, and the beautiful, and to avoid 
their opposites. By an electric chain, as it were, the vibration runs 


though every one who holds a link, though only one master produces 
the charging of the ball. Hoping to recur in my next to the various 
qualities of the mind, I bid you tor the present farewell. 


(To BE CONTINUED. ) 


THE GIFTS OF NATURE. 


Tue air was glowing hot from the rays of the sun. 

Quite exhausted, Simeon let himself down at the foot of a hill. 
A maiden passed by, and he addressed her: 

Pray, move your fan a little while, it will revive my spirits; I shall 
give you a bunch of scenting flowers for your kindness. 

At that moment a soft breeze sprang up, that cooled his temples. 
He inhaled the reviving air with delight, and exclaimed : 


Ah! how many bunches of scenting flowers do I owe now to the 
Lord ! 


( Zalmud) 
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THE PRESS THE EDUCATOR OF MANKIND. 


BY A. WELLINGTON HART. 


To the credit of the people of the United States no State or Terri 
tory has relaxed its efforts to bestow on the youth of both sexes that 
inestimable gift, a free education. The magnificent structures conse- 
crated to education which adorn the principal cities and towns through- 
out the American Union are the proudest monuments of the 
munificence of the people who realize the fact that without: educa- 
tion vice would become rampant and society would be convulsed 
by crime and misery. The youth that slakes his thirst at the fount 
of knowledge improves his mental condition and prepares himself to 
tight the battle of life. He foresees the obstacles which obstruct his 
path, and by storing the mind with useful knowledge he eautiously 
plods his way, and eventually finds himself worthy of claiming that 
priceless privilege of sharing in the immunities and honors that await 
the intelligent citizen of the Union. 

The press and education move together ; sprung from necessity they 
conjointly impress on the masses their value by improving the condi 
tion and welfare of the people, and that blessing is not undervalued 
when we look to the most remote territory, and find a free school and a 
newspaper as the first foundation of every town. A few statistics in 
reference to the common school system will be peculiarly interesting. 

New York school finances show an annual income of $11,216,956, 
with a school population of 1,480,761 scholars; Pennsylvania has 
$7,694,356 with a school population of 834,614 ; but, strange to say, 
Illinois manifests a more generous spirit and enthusiasm in the cause 
of education, and has $8,057,232, with a school population of 862,624 to 
educate. Ohio comes next, with an income of $7,427,033 for 1,041,- 
680 children. New Jersey, never backward in the promotion of the 
public weal, possesses a school fund of $2,364,441 to educate 265,958 
scholars. Massachusetts has $5,737,865, with a return of 278,249 to 
educate. Connecticut has $1,484,016 to educate only 125,409 schol- 
ars: Iowa has $3,256,304 for 460,629 children. Wisconsin $2,578,- 
492 for 412,481. Alabama has $590,605 to educate 387,057. North 
Carolina, $229,990, to educate 346,507 scholars. South Carolina, 
$241,000, to educate 197,179 scholars, while Oregon, one of the 
youngest States, shows a fund of $153,699, to educate 34,055. 
Nebraska has $337,647, with a school population of 41,063. Nevada, 
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$95,112 for 3,952 scholars. The contrast between the nothern and 
southern portions of the Union is painfully apparent. 

Education has been the potent agent in the elevation of our people. 
It expels ignorance, ennobles the ideas and tends to elevate the 
ignorant and illiterate from that degradation in which their social con- 
dition has placed them. We find that numbers of members of the press 
in the Territories and States who edit the humble village newspaper 
received their early education at the common schools or have been 
school teachers in their early days, and the annals of Congress show 
that quite a number of our legislators received only a common school 
education. Having prefaced this article by the introduction of its 
twin-sister, education, I will proceed to give a rapid sketch of the 
American Press. 

The first newspaper published in the United States was at Boston, 
Massachusetts, on the 25th September, 1690. As it contained “ reflec- 
tions of a very high nature,” it was suppressed by the authorities and 
no further issue was permitted. Would that be allowed to-day ? 

A copy of the London Gazette, was republished in New York in 
the same year by order of Governor Fletcher. It contained an 
account of an engagement with the French. — 

John Campbell, of Boston, printed the Boston News-Letter on the 
24th April, 1704, which was continued successfully until 1766. 

William Bradford, of Philadelphia, issued the American Weekly 
Mercurie on the 22d December, 1719. 

On the 18th August, 1721, James Franklin, brother of Benjamin 
Franklin, issued in Boston the Vew England Courant. Controversies 
with ministers and severe criticisms on the acts of the magistrates 
involved the publisher in trouble. The legislature decreed that he 
should not print or publish the Cowrant unless it was supervised by 
the Secretary of the Province. He therefore withdrew his name from the 
paper and substituted that of his brother Benjamin, then aboy of 16 at 
the case, and thence emerged that giant intellect which afterward 
gained such unqualified respect in both hemispheres. 

On October 16, 1725, William Bradford of Philadelphia, before 
alluded to, issued in New York City the Vew York Gazette, being 
the first paper ever issued in this city. 

The Christian Remembrancer was published in Philadelphia in 
the year 1813. It isnow known as the Christian Observer, is pub- 
lished in Louisville, Kentucky, and is probably the oldest religious 
paper in the United States. 
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The Reading Adler was issued in 1796 at Reading, Pennsylvania, 
and is the oldest German newspaper. 

The Newport Mercury was first issued at Newport, Rhode Island, 
12th June, 1758, and to-day is conducted with great ability by its 
enterprising owner. Newport possessed other papers, but for want of 
patronage and other causes they were discontinued. 

The Pennsylvania Packet or the General Advertizer was the first 
daily paper issued in America. It was printed in Philadelphia in 1784, 
and continued uninterruptedly till 1837, when it had to give way to 
intellects of a higher grade. 

The Boston Gazette, published by Edes & Gill, was the organ of the 
revolutionary patriots. Its office was the resort of the most distin- 
guished writers, such as John Hancock, James Otis, Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., John Adams, Samuel Adams, Thomas Cushing, and Joseph 
Warren. John Adams contributed, under the nom de plume of 
“Novanglus,” his series of papers in defense of the Colonial cause, 
which were continued until they culminated in the revolutionary war. 

The Massachusetts Spy, established in 1771, contributed in a great 
degree to the success of the revolutionary cause. It was removed to 
Worcester in 1775, where it is still published. 

Rivington’s Royal Gazette sustained the royalists’ cause. It was 
established in New York in 1773, and had a large circulation, but 
suspended after the declaration of peace in 1783. 

The Commercial Advertiser of New York was established in 
1797, and is to-day conducted with _— talent and ability by Hugh 
J. Hastings. 

The Evening Post, edited by the nestor of the Press, and one of 
our greatest American poets, William Cullen Bryant, who succeeded 
William Coleman, the founder of that paper in 1801, still wields a 
vigorous pen, and is the champion of “ Free Trade.” 

The National Intelligencer of Washington was a paper so ably 
conducted that for a long series of years it was accepted as the 
Government organ. Samuel Harrison Smith was the first proprietor, 
and he associated, in the year 1807, Mr. Joseph Gales as editor and 
co-proprietor. In 1812 William W. Seaton joined Mr. Gales, and 
under the firm of Gales & Seaton this great political organ was 
recognized as the political instructor of the press of the country. Mr. 
Gales died some years since, and Mr. Seaton continued the publica- 
tion to the time of his demtise, in 1869, when this — beacon- 
light was extinguished. 
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James Gordon Bennett was the founder of the Vew York Herald, 
in the year 1835. He possessed so much tact and shrewdness in the 
conduct of his business matters that in a few years he advanced his 
Journal to the most prominent position as an independent newspaper. 

James Brooks established the Mew York Daily Express in the 
year 1836 and became its chief editor. His subsequent career in 
Congress proved him:a scholar whose dignity and suavity of manners 
secured him great popularity. By his death the press of New York 
lost one of its greatest ornaments. 

Horace Greeley of Zhe Tribune had a common school education 
until he was 14 years of age. He entered a printing office when 
quite young, and continued to work as a journeyman printer till 
1834, when he started, in connection with Jonas Winchester, the 
New Yorker, which did not prove successful. In 1841 he founded 
the New York Daily Tribune, a paper which might be called the 
Censor and Mentor of the people. Mr. Greeley’s forcible style of 
writing riveted the attention of the Whig party upon him. He was 


always looked up to as a leader, and his death was regarded as a ° 


national loss. 

Henry J. Raymond founded the Vew York Times, in 1851. He 

received a classical education and his first literary efforts was as 
correspondent for the Wew Yorker, from Burlington, Vermont. Mr. 
Raymond was the most rapid reporter of his day, and remarkable for 
his correctness. His death was most sudden, in the year 1859. 
The Zimes is the Republican organ in this city, and of late years has 
added to its popularity by unearthing the stupendous frauds on the 
city committed by the so-called “ Ring.” 
' In 1810 there were 358 newspapers published in the United 
States, 27 of which were dailies. The annual issue of the press was 
22,321,000 copies. In 1824 there were 12 dailies published in New 
York, and 11 in Philadelphia, with a circulation of from 2,000 to 
4,000 each. In 1828 the annual issue had increased to 68,117,796 
copies. In 1775 there were published in the United States 37 news- 
papers ; in 1810 this number had increasd to 358, while in 1828 this 
educator of the people had reached to 852, including a newspaper 
printed for the Cherokee nation‘in their own language. 

In 1835 there were over 1,000 newspapers published in the United 
States, of which New York State had 193, exclusive of religious 
journals. Of the 1,000 published in 1835, there were over 50 dailies, 
and all enjoyed a fair share of support. 
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As an illustration of the growth of newspapers, we find in 1870 
the following census returns: 


Newspapers. - Other Periodicals. Total. 
New York City........ ee 152 
Philadelphia. tededsacdoaaes . 


The following official returns for 1870, show the wonderful increase 
of the press throughout the States and Territories. 


my 
Daily. Weekly. person. publication. 
9 66 676 
4 41 1065 
34 129 1032 
60 
118 
3 
2693 
489 
116 
130 
204 
sddeeea 726 
Kentucky ...........0-000 Peer cr’ ;: 369 
Louisiana ...... ...0.csecceesecees 954 
MEMMG £00840: see: secevecasecaseeas 538 
Maryland........... * 122 
seskieeteh 30 
425 
811 
518 
232 
1302 
5436 
179 
63 
57 
805 
101 
Oregon .....0.0006 seveee “ 2977 
Pennsylvania .............. sae 83 
Rhode Islan 50 
586 
456 
2345 
eee 232 
Virginia = 342 
West Virginia. .......c.ss+scc0es 396 
Wisconsin...........0.secceeeee ise 277 
Territories......... 14,465 
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It is interesting also to mark the increase and decrease of the 
number of newspapers and periodicals published in 1870 and 1873. 
For this table we are indebted to Messrs. G. P. Rowell & Co., 
the well-known advertising agents of this city. 


A Table showing the number of Newspapers and Periodicals published in the United 
States and Territories, according to the ‘American Newspaper Directory” for 1873. 


Tri- Semi- Bi- Semi- Bi- = 
Daily. Weekly. Weekly. Weekly. Weekly. Monthly. Monthly. Monthly. bind Total. 
5 3 1 64 sie 2 2 eee ose q7 


1 és 48 Sea 5 2 see sei 
3 1381 1 22 mR 
62 1 

3 13 si sis 
Dist. of Columbia. 6 ays i 13 ; 
Florida ...... Se yrey a 22 
i 95 
424 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Mary 


Michigan 
Minnesota..... .... 
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New Hampshire.... 
New Jersey. 

New York............ 96 
North Carolina .... 
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bm Oo Ste 6 
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Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


_ OO: 
Com Com oboe 


"3 15 
an 
3 18 


West Virginia 
_ Wisconsin.......... ° 


| Des Shor. nos 


627 95 98 23 86 672 9 
i «Ss ee ee 

The census of 1840 gave 1,631 newspapers, with an issue of 195,- 
838,673 copies, that of 1850 gave 2,800 newspapers, with an issue of 
426,409,978, that of 1860 showed 3,725 papers of all descriptions» 
issuing 927,951,548 copies, while in 1870 there were 6,056 periodicals? 
in a population of 38,307,399, thus giving one journal to 6,325 inhab- 
itants. 

The State of New York has 894 publications, of which 371 are 
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printed in this city. Nevada has but 15 publications, but has more 
Daily than Weekly papers, while every other State has from three to 
twelve times as many Weeklies as Dailies. Tri-Weeklies are more 
common in the South, while in the North the facts are reversed. 

New York State has 89 Dailies, Pennsylvania 61, Illinois 38, 
Califorina 34, Delaware and Florida each 1, while Kansas claims to 
have as many as Vermont, West Virginia, Mississippi and Arkansas 
combined. Nebraska and Nevada have each more Dailies than either 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, West Virginia 
Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, Maine, or Mississippi. 

The Territories issue 73 publications, viz., 13 Dailies, 50 Weeklies, 
3 Tri-Weeklies, 4 Semi-Weeklies, 1 Monthly, 1 Semi-Monthly, and 1 
Bi-Weekly. 

New York State averages 7,411 at each issue, Massachusetts 5,709, 
District of Columbia 4,323, Mississippi 753, Texas 701, Arkansas 
650, Florida 616, and Nevada 516. 

The average of all Dailies is 2,717, Weeklies 1,598, and Monthlies 
4,081. 

In North Carolina the total number of copies of all the public ations 
printed throughout the entire year would supply only four copies to 
each inhabitant. The same may be written about Mississippi, 
Florida and Arkansas, their average being but five copies to each 
inhabitant. Alabama, Minnesota, South Carolina, Texas and West 
Virginia, all print less than enough to give each inhabitant a paper 
in five weeks, while California, whose papers do not go much out of 
the State, gives 82 copies per year, exceeding every other State but 
New York; thus the Golden State enjoys a stronger Press support 
trom her inhabitants than any other State in the Union. 

The District of Columbia publishes a paper for every three square 
iniles, Massachusetts one to every 30 square miles, Rhode Island one 
to every 50, New York one to every 57, Connecticut one to every 
60, New Jersey one to 63, Texas one to 2,345, Florida one to 2,693, 
while in the Territories, one newspaper circulates over no less than 
14,465 square miles! 

In the United States there are 283 publications advocating 
evangelical or sectarian ideas, which speaks volumes for the moral 
and religious welfare of the country. None so far have appeared in 
the Territories. New York City issues 44, Pennsylvania 23, Boston 
21, of this class of publications. 

Agriculture is fully represented by no less than 106 publications. 
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The medical profession has 72. Colleges and State Boards of Educa- 
tion have their organs, and number 84, principally Monthlies. Insur- 
ance has 19 publications, principally Monthlies. Free Masonry, 
_ Temperance, Odd Fellows, Music, Mechanics, Science, Law, Real 
Estate, and Woman’s Rights have each their representative organs. 
Class publications are increasing very rapidly of late, their ratio of 
increase being greater than that of the entire press taken together. 
The increase of wealth and the influx of immigration, together with the 
natural growthof population making it possible and profitable to 
publish class papers now, when a few years since they could not have 
been made self supporting. 

There are 341 German papers printed in the United States. 
The Scandinavian newspapers number 18. In Spanish there are 7, 
Dutch 6, Italian 4, Welsh 3, Bohemian 2, Portuguese 1, and Caere- 
kee 1. 

Before bringing this paper to a close we wish to say a few words 
in reference to the editors of olden times, when telegraphs, railroads and 
fast ocean steamers were unknown and unthought of. In order to 
enlighten the people they were forced to indulge in Jeaders for lack 
of news, and thus we ascribe to the early American editors the gift of 
superior intellect in the conduct of their papers in comparison with 
the editors of the present day. The people now want news, and each 
day from the remotest parts of the world the telegraph gives that 
food to the newspapers which its supporters demand and will have. 
A newspaper which does not insert the latest telegraphic intelligence 
from all parts of the world, or over this continent, is bound to fail. 
The scissors have supplanted the pen in a great measure, and seldom 
do the people care for editorials, unless about the eve of some election, 
Presidential, State, or Municipal, when the power of the American 
Press manifests itself in moulding public opinion. Party lines are 
generally strictly drawn and the politician who is anxious to be 
instructed relies principally on the views elicited from his favorite 
paper. Now in drawing our own conclusions on the relative con- 
dition of the press of 1830 and the press of 1874, we are forced to 
the opinion that, as a whole, the press of the former era was guided 
by master minds, and that the writings of such men as Gales, Seaton, 
Noah, Webb, Ritchie, Raymond, Bennett, Brooks, and Greeley were 
far more intellectual than those of the essayists and paragraphists of the 
present day. The editors now have at their command the telegraph, 
rapid transit by sea and land, and, in addition, the advance of science 
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has given the lightning printing press to economize labor. Thus we 
find the regular daily issue giving news from all parts of the world 
to replace that intellect and influence which scholastic attainments 
secured for the writers in years gone by. The editors of the past 
gained their distinction and position labore et honore, and well de- 

serving are their memories of our respect and esteem. 7 
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As a vessel is known by the sound, whether it be cracked or not, 
so men are proved by their speeches, whether they be wise or 
foolish.— Demosthenes. 

A man would have no pleasure in discovering all the beauties of 
the universe, even in heaven itself, unless he had a partner to whom 
he might communicate his joys.— Cicero. 

God multiplies intelligence, which communicates itself, like fire, 
ad infinitum. Light a thousand torches at one torch, the flame re- 
mains always the same.—Joubert. 

How easy it is for one benevolent being to diffuse pleasure around 
him ; and how truly is a kind heart a fountain of gladness, making - 
everything in its vicinity to freshen into smiles!— Washington Irving. 

This world is full of fools, and he who would not wish to see one 
must not only ‘shut himself up alone, but must also break his looking- 
glass.— Boileau. 

A lie should be trampled on and extinguished wherever found. I 
am for fumigating the atmosphere when I suspect that falsehood, like 
pestilence, breathes around me.— Carlyle. 

Lie not, neither to thyself, nor man, nor God. Let mouth and 
heart be one; beat and speak together, and make both felt in action. 
It is for cowards to lie—George Herbert. 

Pride is as loud a beggar as want, and a great deal more saucy. 
When you have bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that 
your appearance may be all of a piece; but it is easier to suppress 
the first desire than to satisfy all that follow it.—/vranklin. 

Pride is the common forerunner of a fall. It was the Devil’s sin, 
and the Devil’s ruin; and has been, ever since the Devil’s stratagem ; 
who, like an expert wrestler, usually gives a man a lift before he 
gives him a throw,—South. 


' 








THE VALE OF CEDARS; OR, THE MARTYR. 
BY GRACE AGUILAR. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Yet was TI calm. I knew the time 
My breast would thrill before thy look ; 
But now, to tremble were a crime: 
We met, and not a nerve was shook.”’ 
Byron. 


The excitement of the city did not subside with the close of the 
procession. The quiet gravity and impressive appearance of age, 
which had always marked Segovia, as a city more of the past than 
present, gave place to all the bustling animation peculiar to a pro- 
vincial residence of royalty. Its central position gave it advantages 
over Valladolid, the usual seat of the monarchs of Castile and Leon, 
to sovereigns who were seeking the internal peace and “prosperity of 
their subjects, and were resolved on reforming abuses in every quar- 
ter of their domains. The deputation from the city was graciously 
received ; their offering—a golden vase filled with precious stones— 
accepted, and the seal put to their loyal excitement by receiving 
from Isabella’s own lips, the glad information that she had decided 
on making Segovia her residence for the ensuing year, and that she 
trusted the loyalty which the good citizens of Segovia had so warmly 
proffered would be proved, by their endeavors in their own households: 
to reform the abuses which long years of misrule and misery had 
engendered. She depended on them, her people, to aid her with 
heart and hand, and bade them remember, no individual was so 
insignificant as to remove his shoulder from the wheel on plea of 
uselessness. She trusted to her citizen subjects to raise the internal 
glory of her kingdom, as she did to her nobles to guard their safety, 
elevate her chivalry, and by their untarnished honor and stainless. 
valor, present an invincible front to foreign foes. Isabella knew 
human nature well; the citizens returned to their houses bound for: 
ever to her service. 

Don Luis Garcia had joined the train of Morales when he set forth 
to meet the sovereigns. His extraordinary austerity and semblance 
of lowly piety, combined as they were with universal talent, had 
been so much noised abroad as to reach the ears of Ferdinand and 
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Isabella; and Morales, ever eager to promote the interests of a 
countryman, took the earliest opportunity of presenting him to them. 
He was graciously enough received: but, though neither spoke it, 
an indefinable feeling of disappvintment took possession of their 
minds, the wherefore they knew not. J)on Luis had conversed well, 
both as to the matter and the manner; but neither Ferdinand nor 
Isabella felt the smallest inclination to advance him to any post 
about themselves. In virtue of his supposed rank, however, he of 
course mingled with the courtly crowd, which on the appointed 
evening thronged the mansion of Don Ferdinand. 

Tremblingly as Marie looked foward to that evening, she spared no 
pains to gratify her husband in the choice of her toilet. Sorrow had 
never made her indifferent, and she sought to please him even in the 
most trifling occurrences of life. Her beautiful hair still lay in soft, 
glossy bands against the delicate cheeks, and was gathered up 
behind in a massive plait, forming, as it were, a diadem at the back 
of the exquisitely shaped head, from which fell a white veil—rather, 
perhaps, a half mantle, as it shaded the shoulders, not the face—of 
silver tissue, so delicately woven as to resemble lace, save in its glit- 
tering material. A coronet of diamonds was wreathed in and out 
the plait, removing all semblance of heaviness from the headgear, 
and completely divesting it of gaudiness. Her robe, of blue brocade, 
so closely woven with silver threads as to glisten in the light of a 
hundred lamps almost like diamonds, had no ornament save the large 
pearls which looped up the loose sleeves above the elbow, buttoned the 
bodice or jacket down the front, and richly embroidered the wide 
collar, which, thrown back, disclosed the wearer’s delicate throat and 
beautiful fall of the shoulders, more than her usnal attire permitted 
to be visible. The tiny white silk slipper, embroidered in pearl, a 
collaret and bracelets of the same beautiful ornament, of very large 
size, completed her costume. 

Not even the presence of royalty could restrain the burst of 
undisguised admiration which greeted Marie, as, led forward by her 
eager husband, she was presented to the sovereigns, and knelt to do 
them homage. Ferdinand himself gazed on her a moment aston- 
ished; then with animated courtesy hastily raised her, and playfully 
chid the movement as unmeet from a hostess to her guests. 

A strange moisture had risen to the eyes of the Queen as she first 
beheld Marie. It might have been that marvellous perfection of 
face and form which caused the emotion ; for if all perfection, even 
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from man’s hand, is affecting even to tears, what must be the work of 
God? It might have been that on that young, sweet face, to the 
Queen’s mental eye, a dim shadow from the formless realms of the 
future hovered—that, stealing from that outward form of love- 
liness, she beheld its twin sister, sorrow. Whatever it might have 
been, kind and gentle as Isabella’s manner ever was, especially to 
her own sex, to Marie it was kinder and gentler still. 

How false. is the charge breathed from man’s lips, that woman 
never admires woman !—that we are incapable of the lofty feeling 
of admiration of our own sex either for beautiful qualities or 
beauteous form! There is no object in creation more lovely, more 
fraught with intensest interest (if, indeed, we are not so wholly wrapt 
‘in the petty world of self as to have none for such lofty sympathies) 
than a young girl standing on the threshold of a new existence; 
beautiful, innocent, and true; offspring as yet ot joy and hope alone, 
but before whom stretches the dim vista of graver years, and the 
yearning thoughts, unspoken griefs, and buried feelings, which even 
in the happiest career must still be woman’s lot. There may be 
many who can see no charm and feel no interest in girlhood’s beauty : 
but not in such is woman’s best and holiest nature; and therefore 
not by such should she be judged. 

“We will not chide thee, Senor, for thy jealous care of this most 
precious gem,” said Isabella, addressing Don Ferdinand, while her 
eye followed Marie, who, re-assured by the Queen’s manner, had 
conquered her painful timidity, and was receiving and returning with 
easy grace and natural dignity the greetings and gallantries of her 
guests: “she is too pure, too precious to meet the common eye, or 
breathe a courtly atmosphere.” 

Don Ferdinand’s eye glistened. ‘“ And yet I fear her not,” he 
rejoined ; “ she is as true, as loving, as she is loved and lovely.” 

“JT doubt it not: nay, ’tis the spotless purity of soul breathing in 
that sweet face, which I would not behold tainted, by association 
‘with those less pure. No: let her rest within the. sanctuary of thy 
heart and hearth, Don Ferdinand. We do not command her con- 
stant attendance on our person, as we had intended.” 

Conscious of the inexpressible relief which this assurance would be 
to his wife, Morales eagerly and gratefully expressed his thanks; 
and the Queen passed on, rejoicing in the power of so easily confer- 
ring joy. 

We may not linger on the splendor of this scene, or attempt 
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description of the varied and picturesque groups filling the gorgeous. 
suite of rooms, pausing at times to admire the decorations of the 
domed chamber, or passing to and fro in the hall of mirrors, gayly 
reflected from the walls and pillars. The brilliant appearance of the 
extensive gardens ; their sudden and dazzling illuminations as night: 
advanced ; their curious temples, and sparkling fountains sending up 
sheets of silver in the still air and darkening night, and falling in 
myriads of diamonds on innumerable flowers, whose brilliant 
coloring, illuminated by small lamps, concealed beneath their foliage, 
shone forth like gems ; the groups of Moorish slaves, stiJl as statues. 
in their various attitudes; the wild, barbaric music, startling, yet 
delighting all who listened, and causing many an eager warrior to. 
grasp his sword, longing even at such a moment to exchange that 
splendid scene for the clash and stir of war—we must leave all to the- 
imagination of our readers, and bid them follow us to the banquet 
hall, where, summoned by the sound of the gong, the numerous. 
guests sat down to tables, groaning beneath the profuse hospitality 
of their host, and the refined magnificence of the display. 

All the warrior stirred the soul of the King, as, on taking his seat 
at the dais, he glanced round and beheld the glorious triumphs of 
his country so strikingly portrayed. But Isabella saw but one 
picture, felt but one thought; and Marie never forgot the look she 
fixed on the breathing portrait of Alfonso, nor the tone with which 
she inquired— 

“ Hadst thou ever a brother, Marie ?” 

“ Never, royal Madam.” 

“Then thou canst not enter into the deep love I bore yon princely 
boy, nor the feeling that picture brings. Marie, I would cast aside- 
my crown, descend my throne without one regretful murmur, could I 
but hold him to my heart once more, as I did the night he bade me: 
his glad farewell. It was forever! Thy husband speaks of him: 
sometimes ?” 

“ Often, often, my gracious liege, till his lip has quivered and his: 
eye has glistened !” 

Isabella pressed her hand, and with even more than her wonted 
graciousness, turned to receive from the hand of her host the gemmed' 
goblet of wine, which, in accordance with established custom, Don 
Ferdinand knelt down to present, having first drunk of it himself. 

Inspiringly sounded the martial music during the continuance of 
the banquet. Brightly sparkled the brimming goblets of the far- 
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famed Spanish wine. Lightly round the table ran the gay laugh and 
gayer jest. Soft and sweet were the whispers of many a gallant 
cavalier to his fair companion; for, in compliment to Isabella, the 
national reserve of the daughters of Spain was in some degree laid 
aside and a free intercourse with their male companions permitted. 
Each, indeed, wore the veil, which could be thrown off, forming a 
mantle behind, or drawn close to conceal every feature, as a coquet- 
tish fancy willed; nor were the large fans wanting, with which the 
Spanish woman is said to hold as long and desperate a flirtation as 
the coquette of other lands can do with the assistance of voice and 
eye. Isabella’s example had, however, already created reformation 
in her female train, and the national levity and love of intrigue, had 
in a great degree diminished. 

The animation of the scene was at its height when suddenly the 
music ceased, a single gong was heard to sound, and Alberic, the 
senior page, brought tidings of the arrival of new guests; and his 
master, with native courtesy, hastened down the hall to give them 
welcome. 

Marie had not heard, or, perhaps, had not heeded the interruption 
’ in the music; for, fascinated by the manner and conversation of the 
Queen, she had given herself up for the time wholly to its influence, 
to the forgetfulness even of her inward self. The sound of many 
footsteps and a rejoicing exclamation from the King, excited the at- 
tention at once of Isabella and her hostess. -Marie glanced down 
the splendid hall ; and well was it for her that she was standing be- 
hind the Queen’s seat, and somewhat deep in shadow. Momentary 
as was all visible emotion, its effect was such as must have caused re- 
mark and wonder had it been perceived: on herself, that casual 
glance was, as if she had received some invisibly dealt, yet fearful 
blow. Her brain reeled, her eyes swam, a fearful, stunning sound 
awoke within her ears, and such failing of bodily power as compelled 
her, spite of herself, to grasp the Queen’s chair for support. But 
how mighty—how marvellous is the power of will and mind/ In 
Jess than a minute every failing sense was recalled, every slackened 
nerve restrung, and, save in the deadly paleness of lip, as well as 
cheek, not a trace of that terrible conflict remained. 

Aware that it was ata gay banquet he was to meet the King, 
Arthur Stanley had arranged his dress with some care. We need 
only particularize his sword, which was remarkable for its extreme 
simplicity, the hilt being of the basket shape, and instead of being 
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inlaid with precious stones, as was the general custom of this day, 
was composed merely of highly burnished ateel. He had received it 
from his dying father: and it was his pride to preserve it unsullied, 
as it had descended to him. He heeded neither laughter at its un- 
couth plainness, nor even the malicious sneer as to the poor English- 
man’s incapacity to purchase a handsomer one; rejecting every offer 
of a real Toledo, and declaring that he would prove both the strength 
and brightness of English steel, so that none should gainsay it. 

“ Welcome, Don Arthur! welcome, Senor Stanley! By St. Francis, 
I shall never learn thy native title, youth!” exclaimed the monarch, 
frankly, as he extended his hand, which Stanley knelt to salute. 
Returned with fresher laurels, Stanley! Why, man, thou wilt make 
us thy debtor in good earnest !”” 

“Nay, my gracious liege: that can never be!” replied Stanley, 
earnestly. “Grateful I am, indeed, when there is opportunity to 
evince fidelity and valor in your Grace’s service: but believe me, 
where so much has been and is received, not a life’s devotion on my 
part can remove the impression, that I am the debtor still.” 

“T believe thee, boy! I do believe thee! I would mistrust myself 
ere I mistrusted thee. We will hear of thy doings to-morrow. 
Enough now to know we are well satisfied with thy government in 
Sicily, and trust our native subject who succeeds thee will do his part 
as well. Away to thy seat, and rejoice that thou hast arrived ere 
this gay scene has closed. Yet stay: our lovely hostess hath not yet 
given thee welcome. Where is the Senora! Isabella, hast thou 
spirited her hence? She was here but now.” 

“ Nay, good my Lord: she has vanished unwittingly,” replied Isa- 
bella, as she turned toward the spot where Marie had been standing 
“Don Ferdinand, we must entreat thee to recall her !” 

‘ “Tt needs not, royal Madam: I am here:” and Marie stepped 
forward from the deep shade of the fallen drapery behind the royal 
seats which had concealed her, and stood calmly, almost proudly erect 
beside the Queen, the full light falling on her face and form. But 
there was little need for light to recognize her: the voice was suffi- 
cient ; and even the vivid consciousness of where he stood, the hundred - 
curious eyes upon him, could not restrain the sudden start—the bewil- 
dered look. Could that be Marie? Could that be the wife of Ferdi- 
nand Morales? If she were the one, how could she be the other, when 
scarcely eighteen months previous, she had told him that which, if it 
were true, must equally prevent her union with Morales as with 
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himself? In what were they different save in the vast superiority of 
wealth and rank? And in the chaos of bewildering emotions, s0 
trustful was he in the truth of her he loved, that, against the very 
evidence of his own senses, he for the moment disbelieved in the 
identity of the wife of Morales with the Marie Henriquez of the Cedar 
Vale. Perhaps it was well he did so, for it enabled him to still the 
tumultuous throbbing of his every pulse as her voice agains ounded in 
his ear, saying he was welcome, nfost welcome as her husband’s friend, 
and to retire without any apparent emotion to his seat. 

He had merely bowed reverentially in reply. In any other person 
the silence itself would have caused remark; but for the last three 
years Stanley’s reserve and silence in the: company of women had 
been such, that a departure from his general rule even in the present 
case would have been more noticed than his silence. Thoughts of 
painful, almost chaotic bewilderment indeed, so chased each other 
across his mind as to render the scene around him indistinct, the many 
faces and eager voices like the phantasma of a dream. But the pride 
of manhood roused hm from the sickening trance, and urged him to 
enter into the details, called for by his companions in arms, of the 
revolt of the Sicilians, with even more than usual animation. 

One timid glance Marie had hazarded toward her husband, and it 
was met by such a look and smile of love and pride, that she was re- 
assured to perform the duties of the evening unfaltering to the end. 
Alas! she little knew that her momentary emotion and that of Arthur 
had alike been seen, commented upon, and welcomed with fiend-like 
glee, as the connecting link of an until then impalpable plot, by one 
individual in that courtly crowd, whose presence, hateful as it was, 
she had forgotten in the new and happier thoughts which Isabella’s 
presence and notice had occasioned. 

And who was there, the mere spectator of this glittering pageant, 
but would have pronounced that there, at least, all was joy, and good- 
will, and trust, and love? Who, even did they acknowledge the 
theory that one human heart, unveiled, would disperse this vain dream 
of seeming unalloyed enjoyment, would yet have selected the right 
’ individual for the proof, or would not have shrunk back awed and 
saddened had the truth been told! Surely it is well for the young, the 
hopeful, and the joyous, that in such scenes they see but life’s surface 
—not its depths. 

The festive scene lasted some time longer, nor did it conclude with 
the departure of the King and Queen; many still lingered, wandering 
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at their own will about the rooms and gardens, and dispersing grad- 
ually, as was then the custom, without any set farewell. 

Her attendance no longer required by the Queen, and aware that 
her presence was not needed by her guests, Marie sought the gardens ; 
her fevered spirit and aching head yearning to exchange the dazzling 
lights and close rooms for the darkness and refreshing breeze of night. 
Almost unconsciously she had reached some distance from the house, 
and now stood beside a beautiful statue of a water-nymph, overlooking 
a deep still pool, so clear and limpid, that when the moon cast her 
light upon it, it shone like a sheet of silver, reflecting every surround- 
ing object. There were many paths that led to it, concealed one from 
the other by gigantic trees and overhanging shrubs. It was a favor- 
ite spot with Marie, and she now stood leaning against the statue, 
quite unconscious that tears were falling faster and faster from her 
eyes, and mingling with the waters at her feet. 

“ Marie!” exclaimed the voice of Stanley at that moment. “ Canst 
thou be Marie? so false, so—” but his words were checked, for the 
terror, the tumult of feeling, while it impelled her to start from him, 
deprived her of all power ; and a rapid movement on his part alone 
prevented her from falling in the deep pool beneath their feet. It 
was but a moment, she withdrew herself from his supporting arms, 
and stood erect before him, though words she had none. 

“Speak to me!” reiterated Arthur, his voice sounding hollow and 
changed; “I ask but one word. My very senses seem to play me 
false, and mock me with thy outward semblance to one I have so 
loved. Her name, too, was Marie; her voice soft and thrilling as 
thine own: and yet, yet, I feel that ’tis but semblance—'’tis but 
mockery—the phantasy of a disordered. brain. Speak, in mercy! 
Say it is but semblance—that thou art not the Marie I have so loved.” 

“Tt is true—I am that Marie. I have wronged thee most cruelly, 
most falsely,” she answered, in a tone low and collected indeed, but 
expressive of intense suffering. “ It is too late now either to atone or 
to explain. Leave me, Senor Stanley: I am another’s!” 

“Too late to explain? By heaven but thou shalt!” burst fiercely 
and wrathfully from Stanley. “Is it not enough that thou hast changed 
my whole nature into gall, made truth itself a lie, purity a meaning- 
less word, but thou wilt shroud thyself under the specious hood of 
duty to another, when, before heaven, thou wast mine alone. Speak !” 

“ Ay, I will speak—implore thee by the love thou didst once bear 


me, Arthur, leave me now! I can uvar no more to-night.” 
Vor. TV.—14. 
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“On condition thou wilt see me in private once again. Marie, 
thou darest not refuse me this! Thou canst not have so fallen as to 
give no reason for this most foul wrong—fancied weak, futile as it 
may be. We part now, but we meet again!” And with a strong 
effort at control he strode hastily from her. 

The moon at that moment breaking from thick clouds, darted her 
full light upon the pool, till it shone like an illuminated mirror 
amidst the surrounding darkness ; and though Arthur had disappeared, 
its clear surface distinctly reflected the outline of another closely 
shrouded figure. Marie turned in terror, and beheld, gleaming with 
the triumph of a fiend, the hated countenance of Don Luis Garcia. 
One look told her that he had seen all, heard all; but she had no 
power to speak or move. Keeping his basilisk gaze fixed on her, he 
withdrew backward into the deep shade till he had entirely disap- 
peared. 

Summoning all her energy, Marie fled back toward the house, and 
at the moment she reached it, Don Ferdinand crossed the deserted 
hall. 

‘“‘ Marie, dearest, here and alone? Pale too, and trembling! Ip 
heaven’s name, what hath chanced ?” 

A moment more, and she would have flung herself at his feet and 
told him all—all, and beseeching his forgiveness, conjure him to 
shield her from Arthur, from herself; but as she looked up in his 
face, and met its beaming animation, its manly reflection of the pure 
gratification that evening had bestowed, how could she, how dared 
she be the one to dash it with woe? And, overpowered with this fear- 
ful contention of feeling, she threw her arms around him as he bent 
tenderly over her, and burying her head in his bosom, burst into 
tears. 

“ Thou art exhausted, mine own love! It has been too exciting, too 
wearying a scene for thee. Why, what a poor, weak girl thou art! 
How fortunate for thee that thy Queen demands not thy constant at- 
tendance, and that thy husband is not ambitious to behold thee 
shining in the court, as thy grace and beauty might! I am too glad 
to feel thee all, all my own. Smile on me, love, and then to thy 
couch. A few hours’ quiet rest, and thou wilt be thyself again.” 
And he bore her himself with caressing gentleness to her apartment. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘*Then Roderick from the Douglas broke, 
As flashes flame through sable smoke, 
Kindling its wreaths long, dark, and low, 
To one broad blaze of ruddy glow; 
So the deep anguish of despair 
Burst in fierce jealousy to air.” 
Siz Wautse Scorr. 


“Surg, now, Pedro, the poor young Senor cannot be entirely in 
his right mind; he does nothing but tramp, tramp, tramp, the whole 
night long, and mutters so fiercely to himself, and such dark words, 
it would make one tremble were they not belied by his sweet face 
and sad smile,” was the observation of old Juana Lopez to her hus- 
band some ten days after Arthur Stanley had been domiciled in their 
dwelling. The old man muttered something about his being a for- 
eigner from the Wild Island, where they had all been busy cutting 
one another’s throats, and what could she expect otherwise ?” 

“Expect ? why that he must have become Spanish born and bred 
since he has been in King Ferdinand’s service so long, and was such 
a boy when he left England.” 

“Stuff, woman; there’s no taking the foreign blood out of him, try 
as you will,” growled the old man, who in common with many of his 
class, was exceedingly annoyed that a foreigner should possess so 
much of the King’s confidence, and not a little displeased that his 
dwelling should have been fixed on for the young officer’s quarters. 
“Tt would not have been Isabella, God bless her! to have chosen 
such a minion; she tolerates him for Ferdinand’s sake ; but they will 
find him out one day. Saint Iago forbid the evil don’t fall first.” 

“ Now that is all prejudice, Viego Pedro, and you know it. Bless 
his beautiful face! there is no thought of evil there, I’d stake my 
existence. He is tormented in his mind about something, poor 
youth; but his eyes are too bright and his smile too sad for any thing 
evil.” 

“ Hold your foolish tongue: you women think if a man is better 
looking than his fellows, he is better in every respect—poor fools as 
ye are; but as for this Englisher, with sucha white skin and glossy 
curls, and blue eyes—why I’d be ashamed to show myself amongst 
men—pshaw—the woman’s blind.” 
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“Nay, Viego Pedro, prejudice has folded her kerchief round your 
eyes, not mine,” retorted the old dame; and their war of words con- 
cerning the merits and demerits of their unconscious lodger continued, 
till old Pedro grumbled himself off, and his more light-hearted help- 
mate busied herself in preparing a tempting meal for her guest, 
which, to her great disappointment, shared the fate of many others, 
and left his table almost untouched. 

To attempt description of Stanley’s feelings would be as impossible 
as tedious; yet some few words must be said. His peculiarly enthu- 
siastic, perhaps romantic disposition, had caused him to cling tena- 
ciously to the memory of Marie, even after the revelation of a secret 
which to other men would have seemed to place an impassable barrier 
between them. To Arthur, difficulties in pursuit of an object only 
rendered its attainment the more intensely desired. Perhaps his 
hope rested on the conviction not so much of his own faithful love as 
on the unchangeable nature of hers. He might have doubted himself, 
but to doubt her was impossible. Conscious himself that, wrong as 
it might be, he could sacrifice every thing for her—country, rank, 
faith itself, even the prejudice of centuries, every thing but honor— 
an ideal stronger in the warrior’s mind than even creed—he could 
not and would not believe that her secret was to her sacred as his 
honor to him, and that she could no more turn renegade from the 
fidelity which that secret comprised, than he could from his honor. 
She had spoken of but one relation, an aged father; and he felt in 
his strong hopefulness, that it was only for the father’s sake she had 
striven to conquer her love, and had told him they might never wed, 
and that when that link was broken he might win her yet. 

Loving and believing thus, his anguish in beholding her the wite 
of another may be imagined. The more he tried to think, the more 
confused and mystifying his thoughts became. Every interview which 
he had with her, and more especially that in the Vale of Cedars, was 
written in indelible characters on his heart and brain; and while 
beholding her as the wife of Morales contradicted their every word, 
still it could not blot them from his memory; and he would think, 
and think, in the vain search for but one imaginary reason, however 
faint, however unsatisfactory, for her conduct, till his brain turned, 
and his senses reeled. It was not the mere suffering of unrequited 
love ; it was the misery of having been deceived; and then, when 
racked and tortured by the impossibility of discovering some cause 
for this deceit, her secret would flash across him, and the wild thought 
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arise that both he and Don Ferdinand were victims to the magic and 
the sorcery, by means of which alone her hated race could ever make 
themselves beloved. 

Compelled as he was to mingle with the court as usual, these 
powerful emotions were of course always under strong restraint, 
except when in the solitude of his own quarters. That when there he 
should give them vent, neither conscious of, nor caring for the remarks 
they excited from his host and hostess, was not very remarkable; 
perhaps he was scarcely aware how powerfully dislike towards Don 
Ferdinand shared his thoughts with his vain suggestions as to the 
cause of Marie’s falsity. The reason for this suddenly aroused dislike 
he could not indeed have defined, except that Morales had obtained 
without difficulty a treasure, to obtain which he had offered to sacrifice 
so much. So fourteen days passed, and though firmly resolved to 
have one more interview with Marie, no opportunity had presented 
itself, nor in fact could he feel that he had as yet obtained the self- 
command necessary for the cold, calm tone which he intended to 
assume. It happened that once or twice the King had made Arthur 
his messenger to Don Ferdinand ; but since the night of the enter- 
tainment he had never penetrated farther than the audience chamber, 
there performed his mission briefly, and departed. Traversing the 
principal street of Segovia one morning, he was accosted somewhat 
too courteously, he thought, for their slight acquaintance, by Don 
Luis Garcia. 

“ And whither so early, Senor Stanley?” he inquired so courte- 
ously that it could not give offence, particularly as it followed other 
queries of a graceful greeting, and was not put forth abruptly. 

“To the mansion of Don Ferdinand Morales,” replied the young 
Englishman, frankly. 

“Indeed! from the King ?” 

Stanley answered in the aflirmative, too deeply engrossed with his 
own thoughts to attend much to his companion, whose interrogations 
he would undoubtedly in a more natural mood have felt inclined to 
resent. 

“ Don Ferdinand Morales ranks as high in the favor of the people 
as of the King—a marvellous conjunction of qualities, is it not, Senor 
Stanley ?” continued Garcia, after walking by his side some minutes 
in silence. “A Monarch’s favorite is seldom that of his subjects ; 


but Morales is unusually deserving. I wonder not at the leve he 
wins.” 
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“Neither Ferdinand nor Isabella bestows favors on the undeserv- 
ing,” briefly, almost sternly answered Stanley, with an unconscious 
tone and manner, which did not escape his companion. 

“ And he is so singularly fortunate, every thing he touches seems 
to turn to gold—an universal idol, possessed too of such wealth and 
splendor, and, above all, with such a being to share them with him. 
Fortune has marked him favored in all things. Didst ever behold a 
creature equal in loveliness to Donna Marie, Senor Stanley ?”” 

A momentary, and to any other but Don Luis, incomprehensible 
emotion, passed over the countenance of Stanley at these words; but 
though it was instantly recalled, and indifference both in expression 
of countenance and voice resumed, it passed not unobserved; Don 
Luis, rejoicing in the pain he saw he was inflicting, continued an 
eloquent panegyric on the wife of Morales, the intense love she bore 
her husband, and the beautiful unity and harmony of their wedded 
life, until they parted within a short distance of the public entrance 
to Don Ferdinand’s mansion, toward which Stanley turned. 

Don Luis looked after his retreating form, and folding his arms in 
his mantle, bent down his head, assuming an attitude which to 
passers-by expressed the meek humility of his supposed character. 
There was a wild gleam of triumph in his eyes which he knew, and 
therefore they were thus bent down, and there were thoughts in his 
heart which might thus be worded :—“I have it all, all. Waiting has 
done better for me than acting; but now the watch is over, and the 
coil is laid. There have been those who, standing on the loftiest 
pinnacle, have fallen by a touch to earth; none knew the how or 
wherefore.” And shrouding himself closer in his wrapping mantle, 
he walked rapidly on till he reached a side entrance into the gardens, 
which stretched for many acres around Don Ferdinand’s mansion. 
Here again he paused, looked cautiously around him, then swiftly 
entered, and softly closed the door behind him. 

Already agitated by the effort to retain calmness during Garcia’s 
artful words, it was no light matter for Stanley to compose himself 
for his interview with Morales. Vain was the gentle courtesy of 
the latter, vain his kindly words, vain his confidential reception of 
the young Englishman, to remove from Arthur’s heart the wild 
torrent of passion called forth by Garcia’s allusion to Marie’s intense 
love for her husband. To any one but Morales, his abrupt and un- 
connected replies, his strange and uncourteous manners, must have 
excited irritation; but Don Ferdinand only saw that the young map 
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was disturbed and pained, and for this very reason exerted his utmost 
kindliness of words and manner to draw him from himeelf. They 
parted after an interval of about half an hour, Morales to go to the 
castle as requested ; Arthur to proceed, as he thought, to the environs 
of the city. But in vain did he strive with himself. The window of 
the room in which he had met Don Ferdinand looked into the garden, 
and there, slowly pacing a shaded path, he had recognized the figure 
of Marie. The intense desire to speak with her once more, and so 
have the fatal mystery solved, became too powerful to control. Every 
feeling of honor and delicacy perished before it, and hardly knowing 
what he did, he retraced his steps, entered unquestioned, passed 
through the hall to the gardens beyond, and in less than ten minutes 
after he had parted from her husband, stood in the presence of Marie. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OMNISCIENCE. 


Almighty God! whose will alone 
Sufficed the world to fabricate ; 
Whose comprehensive glance is thrown 
O’er every empire, realm, and state : 
How from Thy ever-searching eye, 
Can man the heart’s dominion hide ? 
Where passions among virtues lie, 
As reptiles among flowers glide. 


Father of mercies ! aid’ my soul 
Its failings to eradicate ; 
Let truth its every thought control, 
Its every feeling elevate. 
Fearless before Thee let me stand, 
O Lord! in conscious rectitude ; 
And feel, when human deeds are scanned, 
That mine with favor shall be viewed. 
: P. M. 





THE MOSAIC DISTINCTION OF ANIMALS. 
BY JAMES TOWNLEY, D. D. 


Tur Jewish Legislator, in the eleventh chapter of Leviticus, specifies 
various Beasts, Birds, Fishes, and Reptiles, which he distinguishes by 
the terms ctean and uncLEAN: the “clean” are permitted to be eateny 
but the “unclean” are forbidden. He also lays down certain rules 
for distinguishing, generally, those that are “clean” from those that 
are “unclean.”—According to the position so ably defended by Mai- 
monides, these distinctions are not arbitrarily marked, or causelessly 
enjoined, but originate in sacred wisdom, and are designed to promote 
the welfare of the nation on whom they are enforced.—It may there- 
fore increase our conviction of the wise and salutary tendency of the 
Mosaic economy, to glance at the nature of the tests established for 
ascertaining the legal purity or impurity of animals in general; and 
to inquire into the reasons for adopting the distinction. 


I.—THE SYSTEM OF DISCRIMINATION. 


1. With respect to Quadrupeds, Moses reduces the rules of dis- 
tinction to the natural and simple ones of the form of the foot 
and the chewing of the cud. All beasts that have their feet complete- 
ly cloven, above as well as below, and at the same time ruminate or 
chew the cud, are “clean :” those which have neither, or want one of 
these distinguishing marks, are “unclean.”—But as there are some 
cases in which doubt may arise whether they do fully divide the hoof. 
or ruminate, as in case of the hare, &c., the legislator, in order to pre- 
vent difficulties, authoritatively decides the point, by distinctly specify- 
ing which of such animals shall be eaten, and which shall be forbid- 
den.—On this system of distinction, Michaelis, in his Commentaries 
on the Laws of Moses, observes, “That, in so early an age of the world, 
we should find a systematic division of quadrupeds so excellent as 
never yet, after all the improvements in natural history, to have be- 
come obsolete, but, on the contrary, to be still considered as useful by, 
the greatest masters of the science, cannot but be looked upon as 
truly wonderful.” 

2. The systematic distinction of Fishes, is equally clear and simple 
as the former. All that have scales and jins are “clean ”—or lawful 
to be eaten, all others “ unclean ” or forbidden. 
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3. With regard to Birds, no particular characters are given for 
dividing them into classes, as “clean,” or “unclean ;” but judging 
from those which are specified, so far as the obsolete nature of the 
Hebrew names will permit, it will be found, that those which live on 
grain are not prohibited; and as these are the domesticated kinds, we 
might almost express it in other words—that birds of prey, generally, 
are rejected, that is, those with crooked beaks and strong talons; 
whether they prey on lesser fowls or animals, or. on fish: while those 
which eat vegetables are admitted as lawful. So that the same prin- 
ciple is maintained to a certain degree, among birds as among beasts.” 

4. With respect to Serpents, worms, insects, &c., it is declared, that 
“all creatures that creep, going upon all four; and whatsoever goeth 
upon the belly ; or whatsoever hath more feet than four among creep- 
ing things, are an abomination.” An exception, however, is made 
with respect to those winged insects, which besides four walking legs, 
have also two longer springing legs, (pedes saltatorii,) and under the 
denomination of locusts are accounted clean. 

5. Besides the general distinctions already noticed, another is made 
relating to whatsoever goeth upon his paws among all manner of 
beasts that go upon all four; being therefore pronounced unclean. 


The literal translation of the Hebrew would be palms or hands, and 
therefore probably refers to those animals whose feet resemble the 
hands or feet of the human being, such as apes, monkeys, &c., and 


all creatures of that genus; together with bears, lions, cats, dogs, 
frogs, &e. 


IIl.—REASONS OF THE DISTINCTION OF “CLEAN” AND “ UNCLEAN.” 


Various reasons have been adduced for the legal distinction betwixt 
clean and unclean animals, by those learned men, who have made this 
part of the Jewish polity their peculiar study ; and although it must be 
acknowledged that some of them have been too fanciful in some of 
the positions which they have advocated, and that others have rami- 
fied their inquiries into unnecessary minuteness, and have even weak- 
ened their arguments by attempting to prove too much, still it will 
be found by the candid investigator that there are some great and 
leading reasons for these dietetic distinctions, in which all the best 
writers are agreed, and which we may therefore safely consider as 
sound and scriptural, as well as rational. The sum of these is, that 
these distinctions were intended to prevent idolatry,—to promote the 
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health and comfort of the people,—and to influence the moral char- 
acter of the nation. 


1.—To Prevent Ipotatry.—The Israelites having sojourned in 
Egypt among gross idolaters for several ages, had become so deeply 
imbued with the idolatrous principles of the people, and so habit- 
uated to their practices, that it required the most solemn and reitera- 
ted injunctious and threatenings to check their strong propensity to 
adopt the idolatrous manners of the Egyptians and other surrounding 
nations. The distinction of animals into “clean” and “unclean,” aided 
the accomplishment of this desirable object, since it took away the 
very foundation of all commerce with other peoplé: For those who 
can neither eat nor drink together, are never likely to contract an 
intimacy ; nor was it probable that the Israelites would look on those 
animals as deities worthy of being worshiped, upon which they fed 
daily. But not only were they permitted to eat such as were usually 
adored by the Egyptians, they were also taught to look upon others 
with religious detestation, which were accounted sacred and held in 
the highest veneration by them. “ Most of the creatures,” says the 
erudite Lewis, “ which are pronounced unclean, were such as were 
in high esteem and sacred among the heathen; as a swine was to 
Venus, the owl to Minerva, the hawk to Apollo, the eagle to Jupiter, 
and even the dog to Hecate; which gave occasion to Origen justly 
to fall into admiration of the wisdom of Moses, who so perfectly un- 
derstood the nature of all animals, and what relation they had to 
demons, that he declared all those to be unclean which were esteemed 
by the Egyptians and other nations to be the instruments of divina- 
tion, and those to be clean which were not so: (Origen contra 
Celsum, lib. iv,) and if in the time of Moses such creatures were not 
sacred to demons, it is a greater wonder that he should mark out 
those as impure, which proved to be so sacred to after ages; as a 
great number of birds mentioned in Porphyry, who says, The gods 
used them as heralds to declare their mind to men, and several other 
creatures mentioned by other authors, as peculiarly appropriated to 
other deities.” It is well known, that the lion, wolf, dog, cat, ape, 
and even frogs, otters, rats, beetles, and flies, as well as serpents and 
fishes, were held in idolatrous veneration by the Egyptians and other 
nations, and for which they were thus satirized by Juvenal, a Pagan 
Roman himself: 
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‘* How Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 

Make gods of monsters, is but too well known : 
One sect, devotion to Nile’s serpent pays; 

Others to Ibis that on serpent preys. 

Where, Thebus, thy hundred gates lie unrepair’d, 
And where maim’d Memno’s magic harp is heard ; 
Where these are mould’ring, less the sots combine 
With pious care a monkey to enshrine! 

Fish-gods you'll meet with fins and scales o’ergrown ; 
Diana’s dogs ador’d in ev’ry town, 

Her dogs bave temples, but the goddess none: 
*Tis mortal sin an onion to devour, 

Each clove of garlic is a sacred pow’r. 

Religious nations sure and blest abodes, 

Where ev'ry orchard is o’errun with gods. 

To kill is murder, sacrilege to eat 

A kid or lamb.” —— 


The restrictions, therefore, which were made with respect to diet, 
especially by the division of animals into “clean” and “ unclean,” 
were eminently calculated to prevent intimacies with the Egyptians 
and Canaanites and other idolaters, and to prevent their table from 
becoming a snare ; and that which should have been for their welfare 
becoming a trap.” (Psalm lxix, 22.) It has, consequently, been well 


remarked, that “ this statute, above all others, established not only a 
political and sacred, but a physical separation of the Jews from all 
other people. It made it next to impossible for the one to mix with 
the other, either in meals or in marriage, or in any familiar connex- 
ion. Their opposite customs in the article of diet not only precluded 
a comfortable intimacy, but generated mutual contempt and abhor- 
rence. The Jews religiously abhorred the society, manners, and insti- 
tutions of the Gentiles, because they viewed their abstinence from 
forbidden meats, as a token of peculiar sanctity, and of course 
regarded other nations, who wanted this sanctity, as vile and detest- 
able. They considered themselves as secluded by God himself from 
the profane world, by a peeuliar worship, government, law, dress, 
mode of living, and country. Though this separation from other 
people, on which the law respecting food was founded, created in the 
Jews a criminal pride, and hatred of the Gentiles; yet it forcibly 
operated as a preservative from heathen idolatry, by precluding all 
familiarity with idolatrous nations. “ Ye shall therefore,” said 
JEnovan, “ put difference between clean beasts and unclean, and be- 
tween unclean fowls and clean; and ye shall not make your souls 
abominable by beast or by fowl, or by any manner of living thing: 
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that creepeth on the ground, which I have separated from you as un- 
clean : and ye shall be holy unto me; for I the Lorp am holy, and 
have severed you from other people that ye should be mine.—Levit. 
xx, 25, 26. 


2.—To Promote Hxeattu anp Comrort.—In the distinction of ani- 
mals into “clean” and “unclean,” particular reference appears to 
have been made to their suitableness for food, those being accounted 
“ clean ” which afforded a considerable proportion of wholesome nu- 
triment, and those being condemned as “unclean,” which were of a 
gross and unwholesome nature. ‘“ While God keeps the eternal in- 
terests of man steadily in view,” observes a learned commentator, 
“he does not forget his earthly comfort; he is at once solicitous both 
for the health of his body and his soul. He has not forbidden cer- 
tain aliments because he is a Sovereign, but because he knew they 
would be injurious to the health and morals of his people. Solid- 
footed animals, such as the horse, and many-toed animals, such as the 
cat, &c., are here prohibited. Beasts which have bifid or cloven- 
hoofs, such as the oz, are considered as proper for food, and therefore 
commanded. The former are unclean, i. e., unwholesome, affording 
a gross nutriment, often the parent of scorbutic and scrofulous dis- 
orders ; the latter clean, i. ¢., affording a copious and wholesome nu 
triment, and not laying the foundation of any disease. wminating 
animals, 7. ¢., those which chew the cud, concoct their food better 
than the others, which swallow it with little mastication, and there- 
fore the flesh contains mare of the nutritious juices, and is more easy 
of digestion, and consequently of assimilation to the solids and fluids 
of the human body: on this account they are termed clean, 2. ¢., pe- 
culiarly wholesome and fit for food. The animals which do not 
ruminate do not concoct their food so well, and hence they abound 
with gross animal juices, which yield a comparatively unwholesome 
nutriment to the human system. Even the animals which have bifid 
hoofs, but do not chew the cud, such as the swine ; and those who 
chew the cud, but are not did, such as the hare and rabbit, are by 
Him, who knows allthings, forbidden, because He knew them to be, 
comparitively, innutritive—On the same ground he forbade all fish 
that have not both jins and scales, such as the conger-eel, &c., which 
abound in gross juices, and fat, which very few stomachs are able to 

digest.” 
“ One of the most distinguishing traits in the character of Moses, 
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as a legislator,” says a celebrated French writer, “and one in which 
he was the most imitated by those who in after ages gave laws to the. 
Eastern world, was his constant attention to the health of the people.. 
He forbade the use of pork, of the hare, &., of fish without scales: 
whose flesh is gross and oily, and all kinds of heavy meat, as the fat: 
of the bullock, of the kid, and of the lamb; an inhibition supremely 
wise in a country where the excessive heat relaxing the fibres of the 
stomach rendered digestion peculiarly slow and difticult.” 

“The fiesh of the eel and some other jish,” says Larcher, “ thick-. 
ened the blood, and by checking the perspiration excited all those- 
maladies connected with the leprosy ;” and even goes so far as to. 
suppose that this was the reason why the Egyptian priests proscribed 
certain kinds of fish and caused them to be accounted sacred, the- 
better to preserve the people from eating so unwholesome a kind of 
food ;—and Plutarch gives a similar reason for swine being held in. 
general abhorrence by them, notwithstanding they sacrificed them at 
the full moon, to the Moon and to Bacchus. “ The milk of the sow,” 
he remarks, “ occasioned leprosies, which was the reason why the- 
Egyptians entertained so great an aversion for this animal.”—The. 
innutritive qualities of the animals forbidden is also learnedly 
defended by Michaelis in his Commentaries on the Laws of Moses, 
Vol. iii, article 503, pp. 230, 231;—and by Wagenseil in his Tela. 
Ignea Satane, in Carminis R. Lipmanni Confutat. pp. 555,556, 
who observes that the Jews not only considered the eating of pork as 
inducing the leprosy, but regarded the very name of swine as. 
ominous, and avoided naming it if possible ; and that the Talmudists 
say, “If a child sucks the milk of a sow it will become leprous.” 

From these and similar views of the dietetic character of the- 
Mosaic distinction of animals into “ clean” and “ unclean,” Lowman. 
judiciously observes, that “the food allowed the Hebrew nation, as. 
an holy people, were the gentler sort of creatures, and of most 
common use, such as were bred about their houses and in their fields, 
and were, in a sort, domestic: they were creatures of the cleanest 
feeding, and which gave the most wholesome nourishment, and were 
of a better taste, and might be had in greater plenty and perfection 
by a proper care of their breeding and feeding : they seem, therefore, . 
naturally fit to be chosen as a better kind of food: and if it became 
the Hebrews as a holy nation to have any ritual distinction of foods, 
could any thing have been devised more proper than to prefer such 
foods as were the best foods, most easy to be had, and in the greatest 
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perfection, most useful and most profitable to the industrious 
husbandman? Was not this much better than to give encourage- 
ment to hunting of wild beasts and following birds of prey, no 
ways 80 fit for food nor so easy to be had, and hardly consistent with 
the innocency and mildness of a pastoral and domestic life? Such 
a difference as the ritual makes between foods, was wisely appointed 
to encourage the improvement of their ground, to contribute to the 
health of their bodies, and to the ease of their employment in life, no 
inconsiderable part of the blessings of the promised land.” 


3.—To Inrivence Morar Onaracter.—This object was promoted 
in the Mosaic distinction of animals,—by impressing the minds of the 
Israelites with the conviction that as they were chosen by God to be 
“a peculiar people,” it was their duty to endeavor to become “a 
holy nation ;’—by prohibiting the eating of those animals, which by 
their gross and feculent nature as food would induce or increase any 
vicious propensities ;—by symbolizing the dispositions and conduct 
to be encouraged and cultivated, or to be abhorred and avoided ;— 
and by gradually weaning the mind from the superstitious influence 
produced by the manners of the Egyptians, and restoring it to sound- 
ness and spirituality. 

The following extracts will show, that these reasons have received 
the sanction both of Jewish and Christian writers of different coun- 
tries and in different ages—LZevi Barcelona, a Rabbinical writer, 
says, “ As the body is the seat of the soul, God would have it a fit 
instrument for its companion, and therefore removes from his people 
all those obstructions which may hinder the soul in its operations; 
for which reason all such meats are forbidden as breed ill blood; 
among which if there may be some whose hurtfulness is neither 
manifest to us nor to physicians, wonder not at it, for the faithful 
Physician who forbids them is wiser than any of us.—Avis¢eas in his 
History of the Septuagint, states, that when sent by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, to procure translators of the Sacred Books of the Jews 
into Greek, for the royal library, Eleazer, the high-priest, in answer 
to his inquiries respecting the Law of Moses, gave the following 
explanation of the precepts eoncerning “clean” and “ unclean” 
animals: “ Moses,” he observes, “hath very well and wisely ordered 
all things to the honesty of living, having regard to purity and 
cleanliness, and to the correction and amendment of manners: and 
as for birds and flying fowls, he hath permitted us to eat ordinarily 
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of such as are tame, and are different from others in neatness and 
cleanliness, and that live upon grains and seeds;—and such as he 
hath forbidden us to eat, are wild and ravenous, living upon flesh 
and carrion, of proud natures, inclined to rapine and prey, and such 
as by force set upon others, and seek not their living, but to the 
damage, hurt, and injury of the other poultry who are gentle and 
tame. Our law-maker, therefore, noting this by way of similitude, 
and by a borrowed way of translation, taken from the nature of such 

fowls, hath pronounced them unclean and infectious, as being willing 
‘ to reduce and bring all things to the consideration of purity and 
cleanliness of the soul, to the end that every one being admonished 
‘ by ordinary and domestic examples may understand how it behoveth 
us to use equity and justice; and that it is not granted to man, be he 
never so strong, powerful, proud, bold, and audacious soever, to 
ravish by force any thing from another, nor to do any injury to any 
person ; but that it is convenient he should order the course of his 
life in imitation of the fowl I have spoken of, who live by grain, 
leading a tame and tractable life; and that it is not lawful to vex and 
trouble any person of our own kind, nor ravish his goods by force, 
* asdo those beasts he hath prohibited us to eat; and not to use 
_ violence in any case, which is figured by the nature of beasts, not 
wholly void of sense.” And again, “ Where he hath licensed us 
eating the flesh of four-footed beasts, who have ¢wo, and the hoofs 
cloven, the import is, that we ought to direct our operations ‘to 
justice and bounty: by this cloven hoof figuring to us the distribution 
of rewards and punishments. He hath added further, that they 
should be such as chew the cud, by which he manifestly admonisheth 
us to have this rumination in memory, and in the course of our life; 
for what signitieth the chewing of the cud, but that we ought still to 
have in our minds a continual revolving of our lives and actions, and 
80, by a frequent meditation, the duties to which we are obliged, and 
what we owe to all ?” 

The early Christian Fathers abound with similar representations of 
the tropological or figurative nature of these distinctions. St. Barna- 
bas, in his Catholic Epistle, thus explains'the design of these Mosaic 
precepts: “ Why did Moses say, ‘ Yeshall not eat of the swine, neither 
the eagle, nor the hawk, nor the crow; nor any fish that has not a 
scale upon him? I answer, that under this outside figure, he compre- 
hended three spiritual doctrines that were to be gathered from thence. 
Therefore David took aright the knowledge of his three-fold command, 
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saying in like manner, (Psalm i,) ‘ Blessed is the man that hath not. 
walked in the counsel of the ungodly ;’—as the fishes, before mentioned, 
in the bottom of the deep in darkness: ‘ Nor stood in the way of. 
sinners ;’—as they who seem to fear the Lor, but yet sin, as the sow: | 
—‘And hath not sat in the seat of the scorners;’ as those birds who | 
sit and watch that they may devour.” This interpretation of the 
first Psalm is copied by Clemens Alexandrinus, in his Stromato, lib. 
ii, with the addition of many similar expositions of the Mosaic pre- 
cepts; and Eusebius, in his Preparatio Evangelica, lib. viii, has 
transcribed from <Avisteas, the interpretations of the high-priest. 
Eleazer. Origen observes, “There is scarcely anything more: 
extraordinary in the writings of Moses, than his distinctions in the 
nature of animals; whether the relations subsisting between the dif- 
ferent species and demons be considered as revealed to him by God, 
or discovered by his own observations. For in these distinctions, he 
places, in the class of unclean, all those which are made use of in their 
divinations by the Egyptians and other nations; and ranks almost all 
others among those that are considered clean. Thus, the wolf, the: 
fox, the serpent, the eagle, the hawk, and other similar ones, are,. 
according to Moses, unclean; and commonly, both in the Law, and, 
in the Prophets, these animals are designed to represent whatever is. 
most wicked in the world.” Justin Martyr also says, “ He (God). 
has likewise commanded you to abstain from certain meats, that, even 
while you eat and drink, you might have God before your eyes. TZer- 
tullian likewise has the following remarks, with which we shall conclude 
this article : “ If the Law takes away the use of some sorts of meat, and 
pronounces creatures unclean, that were formerly held quite otherwise, 
let us consider that the design was to inure them to temperance, and 
look upon it as a restraint laid upon gluttons, who hankered after the, 
cucumbers and melons of Egypt, while they were eating the food of 
angels. Let us consider it too as a remedy at the same time against: 
excess and impurity, the usual attendants on gluttony. It was partly 
likewise, to extinguish the love of money by taking away the pretence 
of its being necessary for the providing of sustenance. It was, finally, 


to enable men to fast with less inconvenience upon religious occasions, 
by using them to a moderate and plain diet.” 

The reader who wishes to pursue this subject more at large, may 
consult with advantage Spencer De Legibus Hebreorum : Michaelis’s 
Commentaries on the Laws of Moses: Young’s Historical- Disser- 
tation on Idolatrous Corruptions in religion: Harris’s Natural 


History of the Bible, Dissertation wi; and the authors to whom. 
they respectively refer. 





